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Introduction 


Sie and neighborhood segregation are 
recognized as pernicious and persistent problems 
across the United States, originally developed 
through intentional government policies, and perpet- 
uated today by both public policy and private 
markets that have adapted to segregated systems of 
housing, education, and transportation. Housing and 
school segregation function as mutually-sustaining 
phenomena that limit perceived housing and school 
choices, constrain social networks, and curb employ- 
ment and educational potential. Despite the link 
between housing and school segregation, however, 
many initiatives combating segregation tend to focus 
on one or the other instead of recognizing their 
inherent connectedness. 


In 2016, recognizing the interconnections between 
the public systems that perpetuate segregation, the 
Obama Administration released a guidance letter 
signed by the Secretaries of Housing, Education, and 
Transportation, urging their corresponding state 
agencies to work together to promote housing and 
school integration: 


for opportunity and mobility. We also 
recognize that children raised in 
concentrated poverty or in communities 
segregated by socioeconomic status or 
race or ethnicity have significantly lower 
social and economic mobility than 
those growing up in integrated 
communities... 


Today, our agencies are calling on local 
education, transportation, and housing 
leaders to work together on issues at 
the intersection of our respective mis- 
sions in helping to guarantee full access 
of opportunity across the country. Our 
goals are to identify impediments to 
accessing opportunity; to coordinate 
efforts to address these issues and to 
provide broad-reaching benefits; and to 
ensure that every child and family is 
provided with transportation, housing, 
and education tools that promote 
economic mobility.! 


1 


As the Secretaries of the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), the U.S. 
Department of Education, and the U.S. 
Department of Transportation, we 
recognize that a growing body of 
research supports the benefits of 
socioeconomic and racial diversity in 
schools and communities, and that such 
diversity can help establish access points 


This research brief will highlight innovative programs 
across the United States that consider school and 
housing segregation in tandem, representing an 
array of approaches ranging from grassroots 
community processes that connect housing and 
schools, to structural approaches seeking to build 
integration into community structures, to solutions 
focusing on access to transportation, and removal of 
transportation barriers to increased mobility. 


Joint Letter on Diverse Schools and Communities (Secretaries of Housing, Education, and Transportation, June 2016), avail- 
able at https://prrac.org/pdf/Joint_Letter_on_Diverse_Schools_and_Communities_AFFH.pdf. 
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Richmond, VA: Regional Problem Solving 
on Housing and Schools 


@ mane Richmond, VA region has been a leader in 
OD... together stakeholders from the hous- 
ing and education sectors 
together around a shared 
housing and school integra- 
tion policy agenda. In 2014, 
Housing Virginia (a statewide 
housing coalition) hosted a 
symposium focusing on the 
nexus of housing and schools, 
bringing together educators, 
housing and community 
development professionals, 
and community leaders “to 
explore the crucial connection 
between strengthening 
neighborhoods and improv- 
ing educational outcomes. 
The symposium addressed 
the connection between “stu- 
dent success and where and 
how students live outside the 
classroom.”? As part of this symposium, Professors at 
the VCU School of Education (including the former 
Richmond Superintendent), Housing Virginia, and 
PRRAC hosted a meeting on the nexus of housing 
and school integration, with key housing representa- 
tives from the regional housing authority, school 
board members from Richmond and its suburbs, the 
city housing and community development office, and 
the state housing and education departments. 
Followup meetings generated a set of principles, and 
a local working group that produced two publica- 
tions: — a manual for cities considering undertaking a 


Bksumonp 


& Continuing Studies” 


similar regional housing-schools process, and a report 
titled Confronting School and Housing Segregation 
in the Richmond Region: Can 
We Learn and Live Together?4 
that includes a series of action 
steps that Richmond is 
continuing to pursue. Most 
important, the process even- 
tually led to the development 
of a the region’s first interdis- 
trict magnet school—” Code 
RVA.” 


School and Housing 
Segregation Report 
and “Community 
Conversations” 
Manual 


The first report coming out of 
these ongoing meetings in 
Richmond, “Confronting 
School and Housing Segregation: Can We Learn and 
Live Together?” combines data on Richmond's 
history and patterns of housing and school segrega- 
tion with short- and long-term policy recommen- 
dations for pursuing desegregation of schools and 
neighborhoods in tandem. In addition to recommen- 
dations suited for either school or housing desegre- 
gation, major policy recommendations that accounted 
for the two in tandem include the following: 


+ Create a new governing agency responsible for 
bridging the school-housing worlds. 


2 Housing Virginia, “Community Conversations: Aligning Local Housing and Schools Policy For Successful Schools in Strong 
Neighborhoods” (2015). http://www. housingvirginia.org/wp-content/uploads/2015/07/HV-Housing-Schools-Guide.pdf, 13 


LS) 


http://www.housingvirginia.org/housing-schools/. 


4 Genevieve Siegel-Hawley, Brian Koziol, John V. Moeser, Taylor Holden, Thomas J. Shields, “Confronting School and 
Housing Segregation in the Richmond Region: Can We Learn and Live Together?” University of Richmond School of 


Professional and Continuing Studies (2017). 
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Photo Credit: Housing Virginia 


The house, condo, apt., etc. itself 


Demographics of the neighborhood 
Proximity to services/amenities 
Public transit access 


School quality 


© Rae 


+ Incorporate standardized metrics that track over 
time the progress in deconcentrating poverty and 
decreasing residential segregation; annually 
examine elementary school demographics to 
track racial isolation and establish goals for school 
composition at regional and school levels. 


+ Target development resources to revitalization of 
communities surrounding low-performing schools 
to attract middle-income families to the area. 


+ Develop joint planning between housing authori 
ties and schools in redevelopment of older public 
housing communities. 


+ Target state housing resources to redevelopment 
of older public housing. 


+ Create a new state housing tax credit that is tied 
to schools (such as affordable housing in high- 
opportunity communities and market rate 
housing in revitalization areas). 


The report also referenced the Housing Opportun- 
ities Made Equal (HOME) housing mobility program, 


5 “Confronting School and Housing Segregation’, pg. 30. 


6 “Community Conversations’, pg. 5. 
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Audience Survey/Case Study Presentation: Same Schools, Different Outcomes, VCU CURA 


| What was the most important factor in your decision-making the last time 


you chose a place to live? 


@ Poll locked. Responses not accepted 


which has offered mobility counseling services since 
2014 to address the “spatial concentration of hous- 
ing choice voucher utilization in the inner-city and to 
provide access to higher opportunity neighborhoods 
for households using vouchers. ”* 


The second report, Housing Virginia's “Community 
Conversations: Aligning Local Housing and Schools 
Policy for Successful Schools in Strong Neighbor- 
hoods,” describes the community conversation 
model for coming to sustainable and community-led 
solutions to school and housing segregation. As the 
report notes, “We are locked in a mutually reinforc- 
ing cycle where poor neighborhoods contribute to 
poor schools and underperforming schools discour- 
age families from choosing to live in an area where 
the housing market subsequently declines.” ° Because 
access to affordable housing plays such an important 
role in supporting children’s educational growth, 
addressing the intersection of schooling and neigh- 
borhood poverty and segregation is crucial. Housing 
Virginia's Community Conversations model 


Photo Credit: Housing Virginia 


2015 Housing & Schools Symposium 


accordingly brings together key community stake- 
holders in a “guided process designed to bring 
togethercommunity leaders usually not found in the 
same room, defuse divisiveness, and inject fresh 
thinking into long-standing problems.”” The manual 
provides a comprehensive, step-by-step guide for 
how to approach community conversations, from the 
formation of a steering committee to the identifica- 
tion of goals and core issues, and to the format and 
execution of conversations and beyond. The lack of a 
one-size-fits-all solution solidifies the importance of 
such conversations, as community members must 
come together to innovatively imagine what their 
community could look like without segregated 
housing and schools. 


Code RVA 


Code RVA is a magnet school that opened its doors 
in September 2017 as an innovative high school 
focused on computer science and coding.’ One of 


Code RVA‘s primary goals is to mirror the diversity of 


7 “Community Conversations”, pg. 14. 


8 _ http://coderva.org/faq/. 


its participating school districts by employing a 
weighted lottery admissions process that gives 
priority to socioeconomic and racial diversity. 


According to Code RVA‘s original funding proposal, 
“strategies are in place to build a diverse applicant 
pool, including targeted outreach into minority 
segregated, high-poverty middle schools with 
promotional materials that reflect multiple ethnici- 
ties.” Such a strategy makes Code RVA the first 
regional magnet school in Virginia to explicitly 
emphasize equity, access, and diversity. In addition to 
its extensive outreach and weighted-lottery process, 
Code RVA provides free transportation and wrap- 
around support to address “issues of equity and 
opportunity across the region and ultimately, a lack of 
diversity in the technology workforce.” Importantly, 
Code RVA draws from students across several school 
districts with the explicit intent of facilitating racial 
and economic integration. 
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Nashville, TN: 
Collaboration Across City Departments 


Dp: a partnership between Metropolitan Nashville 
Public Schools (MNPS) and the Nashville 
Metropolitan Transit Authority (MTA), Nashville 
coordinates transportation for students in support of 
its school integration plan. 


In November 2012, Nashville’s School Board adopted 
its Diversity Management Plan, which proclaimed 
diversity as a constructive, compelling interest for the 
district. The Plan offers implementation guidelines 
and measures diversity on four metrics: racial and 
ethnic, income, language, and disability. For racial 
and ethnic diversity, an MNPS school is considered 
diverse when either no single racial/ethnic group 
represents more than 50% of total enrollment, when 
the school enrolls at least three racial/ethnic groups 
and each represents at least 15% of total enroll- 
ment, or when the school enrolls at least two 
racial/ethnic groups and each represents at least 
30% of total enrollment. 


In measuring diversity with regard to income, 
language, and disability, a school is considered 
diverse when it meets two of the following criteria: 
its percentage of students eligible for free or reduced 
meals is at least two-thirds the average for schools in 
its tier, its percentage of students eligible for English 
language service is at least two-thirds the average for 
schools in its tier, and/or its percentage of students 
with a disability is at least two-thirds the average for 
schools in its tier. 


According to the plan, schools in the district that do 
not meet these criteria “will be considered in need of 
greater diversity.”° As part of achieving greater 
school diversity as a district, MNPS has partnered 
with the Mayor's Office, the Metro Council, and the 
Nashville Metropolitan Transit Authority (MTA) in a 
program called StriDe, through which students are 
eligible for MTA bus passes for school and other 
extracurricular activities. Through StriDe, beginning 
in 2014, all MNPS high school students (grades 9-12) 
are granted year-round access to the MTA through 
their school ID cards, programmed to function as 
MTA bus passes. The ID cards had already served as 
school cafeteria and library cards. Further, students in 
grades 5-8 who attend out-of-zone schools without 
access to yellow bus service are also eligible for an 
MTA bus pass, if they receive parental permission. 


9 Metropolitan Nashville Public Schools, “Diversity Management Plan,” (2012). https://staticl squarespace.com/sta- 
tic/57752cbed1758¢54 1 bdeef6b/t/57927c2b4 1 4fb54£6682d70a/ 146921783584 1/Diversity¥%2BManagement%2BPlan.pdf, 


3. 
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Los Angeles: 
Prioritizing Access to High Performing Schools in 
the Fair Housing Planning Process 


2015, the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Tis Development issued an Affirmatively 
Furthering Fair Housing (AFFH) regulation that 
requires recipients of HUD block grant funding to 
assess and take steps to address local fair housing 
issues. This analysis—the Assessment of Fair 
Housing—is conducted every five years and informs 
states’ and localities’ planning processes, such as 
their Consolidated Plan (for block grant distribution) 
and Public Housing Authority plan. The regulation 
provides a framework that explicitly considers the 
intersection of housing with “opportunity factors,” 
including both access to high-performing schools 
and access to quality transportation. Local govern- 
ments and community organizations that engage in 
the Assessment of Fair Housing process are to exam- 
ine federal and local data on school quality, in 
relation to demographic distribution and affordable 
housing distribution. They are also encouraged to 
assess whether local education policies are “con- 
tributing factors” to housing segregation and to 
engage with education agencies and advocates as 
part of the assessment. 
This process can yield 
collaborations between 
local housing and edu- 
cation agencies, and 
can guide local plan- 
ning agencies to 
consider the reciprocal 
effect of housing and 
school policies on inte- 
gration and to 
formulate their plans 
and policies accordingly. 
While HUD Secretary 
Carson recently rolled 


back the AFFH rule—a decision currently being chal- 
lenged in court—some localities and cities have 
continued to comply with the AFFH rule. 


For example, the City of Los Angeles’s Housing and 
Community Development department produced an 
Assessment of Fair Housing Plan (AFH) that includes 
as a goal: “Partner with Los Angeles Unified School 
District to explore ways to expand access to 
proficient schools through housing and community 
development programs and activities”'’. The 
regulation also encourages program participants to 
use the Assessment of Fair Housing to inform their 
education and transportation planning. The AFH Plan 
was Officially approved by the Los Angeles City 
Council on October 25, 2017. As part of developing 
the AFH, the city held several community focus 
group meetings. At Educational Opportunities focus 
group meetings, a consensus emerged amongst 
education experts and advocates that a student's zip 
code plays a significant role in a student's access to 
quality schools. 


10 Los Angeles Housing and Community Investment Department, Assessment of Fair Housing (2017), 298. 
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City Garden Montessori School: 
Maintaining School Diversity in a 
Gentrifying Urban Neighborhood 


oe” Garden Montessori School was established 
in 2008 as an intentionally diverse public char- 


ter school in a racially and economically diverse 
neighborhood in southwest St. Louis. In contrast to 
other charter schools that draw attendance from 
across the city, City Garden's attendance is circum- 
scribed by an “attendance boundary,” which 
includes neighborhoods that were 60% African 
American, 40% white, and with 
roughly 60% of households earn- 
ing below $40,000 when the 
school’s doors opened in 2007.1! 
But, due in part to the popularity 
of the school and the local neigh- 
borhood revitalization that the 
school spurred, accelerating gen- 
trification has threatened the school’s diversity goals. 
As new restaurants and shops opened, the area 
experienced a reversal in migration, with many fami- 
lies moving from the suburbs to enroll their 
children—a process that now takes place as a com- 
petitive lottery—in the Montessori School. These 
changing demographics had an impact on the 
school’s racial composition: in 2012, the percentage 
of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunches 
dropped to 41%, a decrease of 12 percentage points 
from just three years earlier (51% in 2009). 


| d Le 


or 
Sa 


Recognizing these shifting dynamics and in an effort 
to preserve its original mission, City Garden’s leader- 
ship began to reach out to affordable housing 
developers to maintain and increase the housing sup- 


ply in the neighborhood for low income families. The 
team produced a report called “The Right to Stay Put: 
City Garden Montessori School and Neighborhood 
Change,” which noted “rapid increases in cost-of- 
living and the resulting displacement of low-income 
and minority residents.” !? In 2014, community lead- 
ers from the school and other organizations such as 
Habitat for Humanity Saint Louis formed an 
Affordable Housing Task Force, 
which partnered with graduate 
students from Washington 
University in the spring of 2015 to 
conduct qualitative interviews 
with neighborhood residents. 


So J Through a community meeting 
Photo credit: City Garden Montessori School 


and the collection of survey data, 
the report found three main concerns from commu- 
nity members, which primarily related to housing 
availability: market-based displacement mechanisms, 
non-market displacement mechanisms, and political 
and government-based displacement mechanisms." 
Residents found themselves being pushed out by ris- 
ing rents as developers were buying up property and 
housing availability was shrinking. Moreover, as new 
services arrived in the neighborhood, they were often 
labeled “high-end” and catered toward the wealthy; 
one participant in the report's study lamented this 
fact: “The new stuff is beautiful, but it’s not for us. 
We would love a grocery store nearby...but they're 
putting in a high-end one. What are we going to do 
with that?... People would be ecstatic if an affordable 
grocery store opened around here.” '4 


11 Elisa Crouch, “Charter school’s success boosts city neighborhoods,” St. Louis Post-Dispatch (2013). 
https://www.stltoday.com/news/local/education/charter-school-s-success-boosts-city-neighborhoods/article_3d1 1e703-6c04- 
5943-8807-45ce06ae9e02. html. 

12 Janine Bologna, Nava Kantor, Yunging Liu, Samuel Taylor, “The Right to Stay Put: City Garden Montessori School and 
Neighborhood Change,” Washington University Center for Social Development Research (2015). 
http://www.teamtifstl.com/analysis/the-right-to-stay-put-city-garden-montessori-school-and-neighborhood-change/, 4 

13. “The Right to Stay Put”, p.18. 

14 “The Right to Stay Put’, p.18. 
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Photo credit: City Garden Montessori School 


To combat these dynamics, the school has worked Gardens has also incorporated anti-racism training 
through its Affordable Housing Task Force to bring into its staff and organizational development, as well 
housing services providers into as In its parent organization, to 


the school to assist parents, and 
formed the Coalition for 
Neighborhood Diversity and 
Housing Justice, which seeks to 
be responsive to the socio- 
economic needs of residents 
including affordable housing, 
diversity, and meaningful and 
inclusive community events. The 


help ensure equity, inclusion, 
and accountability. 


Most recently, City Garden was 
successful in advocating for the 
passage of a bill that allows the 
school to give preference to 
those who qualify for free or 
reduced price lunches (a weight- 


coalition includes both homeown- ed lottery). Whereas the school 
ers and renters in the school community, committed was originally required to give equal preference to all 
to maintaining and economically and racially diverse students residing within its attendance boundary, the 
neighborhood. In February 2018, the Coalition recently-passed legislation—projected to take effect 
hosted a “Housing Resource Fair,” an event that in the 2019-2020 school year—will allow City 
connected City Garden's residents with a range of Garden to continue on its mission to be a school that 
service providers including representatives from prioritizes low-income students and diversity. 


financial institutions, the City of St. Louis, home 
repair programs, utility assistance, and more. City 
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Working With Realtors to Market a 
Diverse School District 


Pasadena, CA 


For years, many realtors in the Pasadena Unified 
School District (PUSD) had advised prospective home- 
owners to avoid PUSD schools and instead send their 
children to private schools. The Pasadena Educational 
Foundation (PEF)!° recognized that these impressions 
were based on a combination of perceived “lower 
rankings” of schools based on socioeconomic diversi- 
ty, implicit bias based on student demographics (the 
public school population is predominantly black, 
Latino, and low-income),!° and lack of basic informa- 
tion about what was happening in schools. 


PUSD and PEF sought to re-inspire confidence in 
PUSD schools,with a combination of new school pro- 
grams and an alliance with local realtors. First, within 
the school district, PUSD worked to provide competi- 
tive district-wide and school-based initiatives such as 
dual language immersion programs (in Spanish, 
Mandarin, and French), new magnet programs that 
offer opportunities in science, technology, engineer- 
ing, mathematics, and visual and performing arts, 
and International Baccalaureate program that offers 
global learning, and various College and Career 
Academies in high schools to offer specialized cours- 
es of study.!” 


Second, to combat these negative perceptions and 
transform the marketing of homes in PUSD, the 


Pasadena Education Foundation developed an inno- 
vative “Realtor Initiative” that gives real estate 
brokers in the city information about the school dis- 
trict that they can use with their clients, and brings 
realtors into the school to get a first-hand impression 
of the high standards pursued in the district. The 
goals of the program include: “to help realtors now 
and in the future see our public schools as they really 
are; to equip realtors with current information about 
our schools; and to encourage realtors to be active 
ambassadors for PEF, PEN [Pasadena Education 
Network], and especially, the PUSD.”!8 


In crafting the Realtor Initiative, PEF Board Members 
met with leaders at nine real estate companies, ask- 
ing each firm to appoint one or two “Realtor 
Initiative Liaisons” who act as PUSD ambassadors 
and provide up to date information about PUSD to 
their colleagues. Through regular meetings with 
Realtor Liaisons, PUSD and PEF representatives share 
up-to-date developments and are available for ques- 
tions. This partnership further led to the publication 
of a newsletter called “Realtor Connect,” prompting 
a monthly email to realtors with PUSD school 
updates, student stories, and school tour schedules, 
with the goal that realtors share this information 
with clients.!? 


15 The Pasadena Educational Foundation is a private fundraising organization for the Pasadena Unified School District, raising 
between $12 to $15 million dollars per year from government grants, foundation grants, and individual and corporate 


donations. 


16 Adolfo Guzman Lopez, “This School District Asked Real Estate Agents To Help Rekindle Its Reputation,” NPR (2017). 
https://www.npr.org/sections/ed/2017/08/06/531986360/this-school-district-asked-real-estate-agents-to-help-rekindle-its- 


reputation. 


17 Jennifer Miyake-Trapp, “Changing the Perception of Pasadena Unified School District Through an Innovative Realtor Out- 
reach Program,” (PRRAC 2018). http://school-diversity.org/pdf/PasadenaRealtorFieldReport.pdf, 3. 


18 “Changing the Perception’, p. 5. 
19 “Changing the Perception’, p. 5. 
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Photo Credit: James O'Keeffe 


Lisa Ashworth, Realtor at Pacific Union International, reading to students at Longfellow Elementary as part of Realtors 
Read Across PASadena on Dr. Seuss Read Across America Day. 


Additionally, the Realtor Initiative includes a program 
called “Realtors Read Across PASadena,” through 
which realtors are invited to read to children in 
classrooms at all PUSD elementary schools and learn 
more about the schools. This collaboration has led 
to, for example, a 2nd Grade Summer Book Drive 
sponsored by realtors, and has been influential in 
changing perceptions of PUSD schools. Moreover, 
this growing partnership has resulted in an invitation 
for PEF Board members to present “15 Things You 
Need to Know about PUSD” at various realty agency 
meetings, empowering realtors to share about PUSD 
schools in greater depth with their clients. Last, 
PUSD’'s Superintendent, Brian McDonald, has opened 
his doors to realtors over lunch in order to strengthen 
PUSD’'s relationship with realtors and answer 
questions.”° 


lowa and Illinois 


The Quad City Area Realtor Association (QCARA), 
which crosses state lines to include communities and 
school districts in lowa and Illinois, has recently 
embarked on an effort to gather comprehensive 
school information centralized on a forthcoming 
website to counter common misperceptions about 
schools and equalize information about each school 
district in the region. Realtors will be able direct 
clients to this website, which will feature a “top ten 
list” for each school, provided by the school superin- 
tendents from the 23 school districts covered by 
QCARA. 


This initiative emerged out of a meeting between 
QCARA representatives as well as school superin- 
tendents, real estate brokers, and employers, with 
the intent to discuss realtors’ role in residential 


20 http://school-diversity.org/pdf/PasadenaRealtorFieldReport.pdf, 6. 
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Photo Credit: Pasadena Educational Foundation 


Across America Day at Don Benito Fundamental School. 


steering based on perceived quality of the school dis- 
trict. This tmeeting revealed that although realtors 
often bear the blame for residential steering, realtors 
are frequently asked by large regional employers to 
steer new employees toward two main school dis- 
tricts, Bettendorf and Pleasant Valley. In the wake of 
this meeting, QCARA applied for a grant from the 
National Association of Realtors to assemble an infor- 
mational website that would provide comprehensive 
information on schools within QCARA‘s region and 
empower incoming families with more information 
about school districts. Though Bettendorf and 
Pleasant Valley are often thought to have the best 
schools, QCARA‘s forthcoming website will serve as a 
resource to match students with the best school for 
their individual needs. By soliciting each school's “top 
ten list,” parents and students will be able to select 
the best school and neighborhoods according to chil- 
dren's needs. For example, while families are often 


Realtors, civic leaders, school staff and students participating in Realtors Read Across PASadena on Dr. Seuss Read 


f 


steered toward Bettendorf and Pleasant Valley, those 
whose child is interested in farming may find a better 
fit at emerging Future Farmers programming offered 
in other districts. 


The QCARA website will be available as a tool for 
realtors to use with clients and for community use 
more broadly; for example, the group of mayors 
present at the initial stakeholder meeting plans on 
using the website to approach employers and, by 
highlighting the diversity of school options, encour- 
age them to stop steering incoming employees to 
particular districts. By gathering each school’s top ten 
list, QCARA‘s efforts have the potential to significant- 
ly impact housing and school decisions, and evenly 
distribute incoming families among districts and 
neighborhoods. 
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Teacher Housing Development in 
Segregated School Districts 


T 2012, the Newark-based RBH group, a real 
estate development firm, began a pioneering 
approach to connecting housing and school policy, 
focusing on constructing and advertising housing for 
teachers in strategic cities that face severe income 
and racial segregation. The process began with the 
Teachers Village Development in Newark, was repli- 
cated with the Teachers Corner in Hartford, and has 
recently been initiated in Chicago's Teachers Square. 
As a 2017 report from the Donnell-Kay Foundation 
found, educators’ salaries have not kept pace with 
housing prices, meaning that teachers often take on 
second jobs, move further away from their school 


location, or leave the profession altogether.*! 
Housing designed for teachers brings teachers closer 
to the communities where they work, and can also 
help diversify city neighborhoods, both racially and 
economically. 


Teachers Village, Newark 


Newark is New Jersey’s largest school district. Highly 
segregated, Newark’s school district is at a competi- 
tive disadvantage for teaching talent with 
surrounding school districts, and has a downtown 
desperately in need of revitalization and increased 
residential development. As a May 2018 report from 


21 Paula Davis, “Affordable Housing Solutions for Educators,” Donnell-Kay Foundation (2017). http://dkfoundation.org/as- 
sets/img/DK-021-Affordable-Housing-Solutions-for-Educators_FA.pdf, 4. 
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the Center for Diversity and Equality in Education 
reveals, Newark is made up of “apartheid” (less than 
1 percent white) and “intensely segregated” (less 
than 10% white) schools.” An October 2013 report 
found similarly, revealing that in the 2010-2011 
school year, 84 percent of Newark’s schools were 
“intensely segregated.” 


In recognition of these challenges long facing 
Newark, the RBH group acquired 77 different land 
parcels along blighted city blocks and, with financial 
backing from a variety of private and public sources, 
began plans for Teachers Village. After breaking 
ground in 2012, the school phase of the project was 
finished one year later. Importantly, the project 
received one of the largest residential Urban Transit 
Hub Tax Credit allocations in the State of New Jersey. 
In total, the collaboration brought together $150 
million in order to complete the project, spread 
across eight buildings. 


Teachers Village is a mixed-use community in down- 
town Newark that consists of three charter schools, a 
daycare facility, residential rental housing, and 
65,000 square feet of retail space with over twenty 
different businesses. Formerly an array of parking 
lots, Teachers Village has revitalized this section of 
Newark, attracted investment, and created a thriving 
arts and education district. 


The “Teachers Village” concept helps to provide a 
positive incentive for experienced teachers to remain 
in the city school district, and also brings a group of 
young middle class professionals back into cities that 
desperately need additional economic diversity. For 
higher cost, rapidly gentrifying cities, the Teachers 
Village concept is also a way of helping retain educa- 
tors who might otherwise be forced out of the 
city—in fact, 70 percent of housing units in Teachers 


Photo Credit: RBH 


Village are reserved for teachers, and are available at 
a price 10-15 percent lower than market rate. The 
remaining units (there are 204 in total) are rented on 
a first-come first-serve basis to any interested party. 
As media coverage has recently shown, Teachers 
Village is beginning to revitalize the area, bringing 
businesses, jobs, and most importantly, teachers. 


Teachers Corner, Hartford, CN 


Teachers Corner, Hartford 


Hartford, Connecticut faces challenges similar to 
those faced by Newark: retention of quality teachers, 
and severe racial and economic segregation. In the 
wake of what was deemed a successful Teachers 
Village in Newark, the RBH group sought to replicate 
its effort in Hartford through a new development, 
Teachers Corner. Located in a renovated and repur- 
posed downtown commercial building, Teachers 
Corner represents another public-private partnership 
innovation to develop housing and revitalize urban 
areas. Teachers Corner features 60 units in total, 30 
percent of which will be affordable housing (with 
two-thirds of the affordable housing units leased at 
50 percent Area Median Income [AMI], and the 


22 Paul Tractenberg and Ryan Coughlan, The New Promise of School Integration and the Old Problem of Extreme 
Segregation. (Center for Diversity and Equality in Education, May 2018) p.16-18, available at www.centerfordiversityand 
equalityineducation.com See also https://www.civilrightsproject.ucla.edu/research/k-12-education/integration-and- 
diversity/new-jerseys-segregated-schools-trends-and-paths-forward/New-Jersey-report-final-110917.pdf, 20. 
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Paul Tractenberg, Gary Orfield, Greg Flaxman, “New Jersey’s Apartheid and Intensely Segregated Urban Schools: Powerful 


Evidence of an Inefficient and Unconstitutional State Education System,” Rutgers Center on Law, Inequality, & 


Metropolitan Equity (2013). 
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remaining third leased at 100 percent AMI). The 
building’s units will be primarily marketed to teach- 
ers; with easy access to public transportation, rest- 
aurants, and retail spaces and in walking distance to 
concert and sporting venues, Teachers Corner seeks 
to meld education, lifestyle, and entertainment. 


Teachers Square, Chicago 


The RBH Group's latest Teachers Village-inspired proj- 
ect is situated in the East Humboldt Park 
neighborhood of Chicago. Though still in the early 
stages of development, Teachers Square Chicago 
plans to renovate a former elementary school build- 
ing to provide roughly 85 rental units (with rental 
preference for teachers) alongside nonprofit office 
space and collaborative educational spaces. Of the 
newly-constructed apartments, 28 percent will be 
reserved as affordable housing (50% of AMI), 24 
percent will be reserved as middle-income housing 
(80-120% of AMI), and the remaining 48 percent 
will be leased at market rate. While the proposed 
breakdown originally allotted a greater percentage of 
the apartments to market-rate prices, pushback from 
the community prompted a renewed proposal with 
revised numbers from RBH Group. The project is ten- 
tatively projected to be completed by August 2019. 


Teachers Square, Chicago, IL 


Model Replication 


Beyond the RBH Group, the model of providing 
affordable housing to attract and retain teachers is 
catching on across the nation. In 2017, the Donnell- 
Kay Foundation produced a report called “Affordable 


24 “Affordable Housing Solutions for Educators”, pg. 4-5. 


Housing Solutions for Educators,” which provides a 
helpful survey of existing programs. As the report 
reveals, two principal forms of affordable educator 
housing have appeared: developer-driven and dis- 
trict-led. The former consists of “developers with the 
desire to have positive social impact...taking initiative 
to help provide affordable housing for teachers with- 
out direct involvement of school districts.” The latter, 
district-led, can involve the sale or leasing of district 
property to developers that in turn build teacher 
housing, or the use of district-owned buildings and 
land for teacher housing development.” 


For example, in September 2017, faced with contin- 
ual churn of teachers leaving the area, the city of San 
Francisco allocated a plot of land and $44 million in 
public funds for affordable housing targeted reserved 
for teachers. The project is slated to be completed by 
2022, and will create between 100-120 apartments. 


Further, in Baltimore, three programs—Miller’s Court, 
Union Mill, and Teacher Props—have also sought to 
provide affordable housing for teachers. Miller's 
Court and Union Mill, both operated by the Seawall 
Development Company, feature housing and office 
space for teachers and non-profits, respectively, and 
offer a $300 discount to K-12 teachers in the 
Baltimore area with the goal of attracting quality 
educators that will contribute positively to the 
Baltimore community. And in 2017 in Indianapolis, 
Near East Area Renewal (NEAR) began its 
“Educators’ Village” project, using it as “an opportu- 
nity to improve both student life and teacher 
retention by providing affordable housing to [Indiana 
Public Schools] educators.” 


The UC-Berkeley Center for Cities and Schools also 
recently published a report for the Berkeley Unified 
School District, To Live in the Community You Serve: 
School! District Employee Housing in California, that 
discusses several of these initiatives and includes 
descriptions of several additional teacher housing 
models across the United States.”° 


25 Sean Doocy, To Live in the Community You Serve: School District Employee Housing in California (Center for Cities and 


Schools, 2018), available at https://berkeley.us9.list- 


manage.com/track/click?u=98cafae879aaafc540d5cacd2 &id=9d6417fb79 &e=230397¢593. 
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Targeting High Performing Schools in Siting New 
Low Income Housing Developments 


_h number of states now use school performance 
ratings as a factor in the siting of low income 


housing through the federal 
Low Income Housing Tax 
Credit program, the largest 
federal program supporting 
place-based, affordable rental 
housing in the United 
States.”° Each state housing 
finance agency manages its 
annual competitive funding 
round through a ” Qualified 
Allocation Plan” (QAP), which 
includes points for project 
features that further state or 
federal policy goals. A recent 
study of state QAPs found 
that Massachusetts and 
Indiana had particularly 
strong incentives for citing 
near high performing 
elementary schools. Since 


school rating systems are based largely on overall test 
score performance, and test scores are primarily 


sarch Actor Cenancal 


Civil Rights Research 


uty 2095 


Building Opportunity tl: 


Civil Rights Best Practices in the Low Income Housing 
Tax Credit Program (2015 update) 


related to student demographics, these siting criteria 


have a natural tendency to promote racial and 
economic integration. It is important to note, 
however, that although a state may have incentives 
for siting LIHTC units near high-performing schools, 
it may have other incentives that counteract such 


placement. 


Two reports shed light on the potential of 
strategically-framed QAPs to promote school and 


neighborhood integration. 
First, a2015 PRRAC report 
(updated in 2018) analyzed 
each state’s (plus Chicago and 
New York City’s) QAP from 
20147; second, a 2015 HUD 
report from the Furman 
Center at New York University 
compared a selection of 
states’ QAPs from 2002 and 
2010, and looked corre- 
spondingly at which states 
whose LIHTC programs are 
functioning particularly well 
(i.e.; moving families and 
children into higher opportu- 
nity areas with better 
schools). While these two 
reports do not compare QAPs 
from the same period, taken 


in tandem they reveal how LIHTC success compares 
with QAP incentives. 


As the Furman Center's report puts it, “QAPs 
matter.” The report found “statistically significant 
relationships between changes in QAPs and the loca- 
tions of tax credit allocations,” finding that states 
that prioritized siting in higher opportunity areas 


featured increases in the number of tax credit units 
built in low poverty areas.’® A number of states have 


26 Ingrid Gould Ellen, Keren Horn, Yiwen Kuai, Roman Pazuniak, Michael David Williams, “Effect of QAP Incentives on the 
Location of LIHTC Properties,” U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development Office of Policy Development and 
Research, (2015). https://www.novoco.com/sites/default/files/atoms/files/pdr_qap_incentive_location_lihtc_proper- 


ties_050615.pdf, 1. 


27 Ingrid Gould Ellen, Keren Horn, “Housing and Educational Opportunity: Characteristics of Local Schools Near Families 
with Federal Housing Assistance,” NYU Furman Center and PRRAC (2018). 


28 “Effect of QAP Incentives”, p. 16. 
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featured particularly notable changes in the success 
of their LIHTC programs, driven in part by their priori- 
tization of schools. 


For example, in Massachusetts, the number of tax 
units in neighborhoods with a poverty rate above 30 
percent fell by over 18 percent from the 2003-2005 
period to the 2011-2013 period.” This drop coincid- 
ed with changes in Massachusetts’ QAP, which 
significantly shifted its priorities toward siting LIHTC 
units in high opportunity neighborhoods from its 
2002 to 2010 QAP.® Similarly, Massachusetts fea- 
tured a marginally statistically significant (at the 15 
percent level) association between increases in the 
prioritization of opportunity neighborhoods and 
increases in the share of tax credits that were built in 
neighborhoods with less than 10 percent poverty.*! 
While these results are certainly caused by multiple 
factors in Massachusetts QAP. it is important to note, 
as PRRAC's analysis of Massachusetts’ 2014 QAP 
reveals, that Massachusetts had recently prioritized 
(and has continued to prioritize with its 2018-2019 
QAP) siting LIHTC units near high-performing 


29 “Effect of QAP Incentives”, pg. 23. 

30 “Effect of QAP Incentives”, pg. 22. 

31 “Effect of QAP Incentives”, pg. 14-15. 
32 “Building Opportunity II”, pg. 7. 

33 “Building Opportunity II”, pg. 7. 

34 “Building Opportunity II”, pg. 12. 

35 “Effect of QAP Incentives”, pg. 23. 


schools, allocating up to 8 points for areas with 
strong public school systems.*” Massachusetts’ QAP 
defines high quality schools in its QAP according to 
the percentage of 10th grade students that score in 
the Advanced or Proficient categories using an aver- 
age of the three MCAS tests (English Language Arts, 
Math, and Science/Technology Engineering).*? In 
short, Massachusetts has successfully marshalled its 
QAP to direct LIHTC units toward high-opportunity 
neighborhoods, focusing even more specifically in 
the recent past on the connection between high- 
performing schools and neighborhoods. 


PRRAC's 2015 review found several additional states 
including Arizona, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, Texas, and Utah feature weak 
to moderate preferences for siting develooments 
near high-quality schools.*# Many of these states also 
featured shifts in their QAPs from 2002 to 2010 that 
led to modest declines in the number of LIHTC units 
in high poverty areas, with more significant declines 
in New Jersey and Texas.*° 
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Baltimore and Dallas: Regional Housing Mobility 
Programs with a Focus on High Performing Schools 


B egional housing mobility programs operating in 
a number of U.S. metro areas work with low 

income families who receive portable federal 
Housing Choice Vouchers (also known as “Section 
8” vouchers) to help to expand their housing search 
to “areas of opportunity.” Most maps of regional 
opportunity take into account school rankings along 
with other factors like access to employment, low 
poverty, and crime rates. Some mobility programs, 
like the larger programs in Dallas and Baltimore, have 
had significant success helping children transition 
from high poverty, low performing schools, to high 
performing and low poverty schools. 


Baltimore, MD 


The Baltimore Mobility Program (BMP) is a specialized 
regional voucher program that operates explicitly to 
expand fair housing choices and empower voucher- 
holders to move to high-opportunity areas, 
particularly in suburban neighborhoods. The 
program emerged as a partial settlement from 
Thompson v. HUD, a public housing desegregation 
case filed in 1995, and was fully operational in 2003. 
In addition to traditional housing vouchers, the 
Baltimore Housing Mobility Program provides 
intensive housing counseling services to help families 
access private market housing in low poverty and 
majority-white neighborhoods. 


Counseling services are broken into three programs: 
pre-move counseling, housing search assistance, and 
post-move counseling. In the pre-move phase, 
participants undergo a workshop series and a one- 
on-one session with a counselor. The workshops 
offered are: Going for your Goals, Credit Education, 
Banking and Budgeting, Home Maintenance, 
Landlord-Tenant Relations, and Conducting a 
Successful Housing Search. In the second phase, new 
and existing voucher holders can attend additional 
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workshops, are provided with transportation to view 
units, and can request that a counselor attend a 
meeting with the voucher holder and the prospective 
landlord. Last, in the post-move counseling phase, 
which lasts two years, participants continue to 
receive support with routine check-ins, conflict 
mediation assistance, and other ongoing support. 
Participants also receive employment and 
transportation assistance to enable access to 
suburban jobs and resources, which may otherwise 
be unavailable in light of Baltimore's relatively weak 
public transportation infrastructure. Additionally, if 
participants elect to move again, they can attend 
new workshops and receive further assistance. 


The Baltimore Regional Housing Partnership provides 
resources on its website for participants, and 
specifically provides resources related to schools, 
including a school locator service which allows 
participants to find out which school their new home 
is zoned for, and information on test scores, 
attendance rates, teacher qualifications, and special 
services for each school. It also directs participants to 
the Great Schools website, which profiles pre K-12 
schools, offering reviews from parents, teachers, and 
students. 


In a 2011 analysis of the Baltimore Mobility Program 
(BMP), Stefanie DeLuca and Peter Rosenblatt 
assessed data from 1,830 families who relocated 
through BMP between 2002 and 2010. Most 
families who participated in the program were 
African American and female-headed, with two chil- 
dren. On average, families moved from racially 
segregated neighborhoods (percent white = 17%) 
with a poverty rate of 30 percent and an unemploy- 
ment rate of 16%, which is twice as high as average 
rates for Central Maryland. Through BMP, families 
moved to significantly-lower poverty neighborhoods 
that were far more racially integrated and with 


median household incomes twice those in families’ 
original neighborhoods.*° 


DeLuca and Rosenblatt's analysis showed particularly 
encouraging results for school opportunity, and there- 
fore for the potential of education-oriented housing 
practices to converge with positive educational out- 
comes. The study found that moving through BMP 
“brought dramatic changes in average academic per- 
formance at the local school,” with the percentage of 
students achieving proficient or higher scores on 
statewide tests increasing by over 20 percent in read- 
ing, and 25 percent in math. Similarly, poverty rates 
of the schools children are eligible to attend post- 
move were 50 percent lower than those of their 
original schools. Children’s new schools showed sig- 
nificant improvements in the quality of teacher, and 
comprised significantly fewer children eligible for free 
or reduced price meals in elementary schools.*” 


Beyond these tangible educational outcomes, subse- 
quent research has also BMP’s vast potential to shape 
the preferences of program participants. In 2014, a 
study published by Jennifer Darrah and Stefanie 
DeLuca analyzed qualitative data from interviews 
with BMP participants to assess how residential pref- 
erences change over time as a “function of living in 
higher opportunity neighborhoods” .*8 The authors 
note than in addition to improved opportunity out- 
comes through mobility counseling, BMP’s 
programming is also intended in part to “encourage 
program applicants to think about the benefits that 
living in higher opportunity areas can bring to their 
children and families” .*? The authors assess shifts in 
participants’ “residential choice frameworks,” 
defined as “general and abstract preferences that 
may be relatively enduring. ..[in addition to] more 
specific criteria that people rank and weight when 
evaluating various attributes of housing, neighbor- 
hoods, and spatial location while seeking a home” .*° 


36 “Finding Common Ground: Coordinating Housing and Education Policy to Promote Integration,” Poverty & Race 


Research Action Council (2011), 37. 
37 “Finding Common Ground”, 38-39. 


38 Jennifer Darrah, Stefanie DeLuca, ““Living Here Has Changed My Whole Perspective’: How Escaping Inner-City Poverty 
Shapes Neighborhood and Housing Choice,” Journal of Policy Analysis and Management (2014). 
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This analysis revealed key insights. Participants who 
moved to suburban areas through BMP featured a 
shift in residential choice frameworks, showing value 
shifts on three key metrics: school preferences, 
“quiet” neighborhoods, and expectations for diversi- 
ty. For example, whereas school zone was originally 
less important for many families, after witnessing 
their children’s experiences in higher-performing 
schools, school quality became significantly more 
important for families. Similarly, families came to gain 
greater appreciation for “peace and quiet,” a phrase 
that respondents often linked to feelings of safety 
from urban-based violence. Last, BMP participants 
reported a greater appreciation for and valuation of 
diversity, often centering diversity as an important 
factor in future living circumstances*!. 


As a control group, the authors also interviewed 
families who also qualified for BMP but had not yet 
moved; the authors found that these families were 
more negative toward the idea of moving out of the 
city, and “showed relatively low neighborhood and 
school expectations, as well as a tendency to dis- 
count the problems of neighborhood safety”*”. In 
short, the authors found that moving to a high- 
opportunity neighborhood through BMP significantly 
shaped participants’ preferences, leading to higher 
expectations of their children’s schools, neighbor- 
hood, standards of diversity, and safety. 


The Baltimore Mobility Program has successfully 
merged housing and school considerations to pro- 
vide families and children with higher opportunity 
neighborhoods and increased access to high- 
performing schools. In the process, BMP has also 
measurably impacted participants’ preferences, 
centering quality schooling as a key consideration 
when families seek new housing. 


Dallas, TX 


The City of Dallas’s Inclusive Communities Project 
(ICP) grew out of a 1990 Consent Decree in Walker 


v. HUD, a housing desegregation case that promoted 
fair housing. Originally known as The Walker Project, 
Inc. (WPI), ICP was officially established in 2004 and 
“engages in educational, research, and advocacy 
activities that promote and support the policies 
underlying the passage of the Fair Housing Act of 
1968." 


ICP offers a Mobility Assistance Program (MAP), 
established in 2005, which serves low income fami- 
lies participating in the Dallas Housing Authority's 
Housing Choice Voucher Program. Similar to 
Baltimore’s program, MAP works to provide voucher 
recipients with knowledge and access to high quality 
rental housing in low poverty, high opportunity areas 
in and around Dallas, including Dallas, Collin, 
Denton, Tarrant, Rockwall, Ellis and Kaufman coun- 
ties. MAP’s programming provides an average of 350 
families per year with a range of services, including 
housing search assistance and counseling designed 
to ensure access to quality schools, safe neighbor- 
hoods, employment, and healthy environments.“ 


MAP staff attends briefings given by the Dallas 
Housing Authority to ensure that attendees are 
aware of their rights, choices, and options through- 
out the housing process. MAP identifies itself as a 
fair housing organization, and offers assistance with 
the housing search, school information, application 
assistance, landlord negotiation, and individualized 
housing mobility counseling. At briefings, attendees 
have the option of signing up for MAP'’s services, in 
which case they begin a relationship with one of 
MAP’s mobility counselors. According to MAP staff, 
education, employment, and safety are often at the 
top of clients’ lists. A common refrain from clients is 
“I'm a single mother, | have young children, and | 
want them to attend the best school possible.” 
Others emphasize finding an area with access to bet- 
ter jobs and less crime. To assist clients, MAP staff 
maintains close relationships with many landlords in 
the Dallas area, who will contact MAP when they 


41 ‘Living Here Has Changed My Whole Perspective’, pp. 358, 355, 365-366, 367-368, 371-372. 
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have available units. After families are moved in to 
their new unit, MAP follows up within 45-60 days; 
however, according to MAP staff, clients are often in 
touch before then with updates on how they are set- 
tling in and how their children are finding their new 
schools. 


MAP's work has produced positive results; for exam- 
ple, one Dallas mother utilized mobility counseling to 
move her family from a neighborhood where over 24 
percent of residents were living in poverty to a neigh- 
borhood where less than 3 percent of the population 
lives in poverty. As a result, her children now live in 
areas zoned with high performing schools, with high 
schools featuring four-year graduation rates of about 
90 percent. 


As a 2012 ICP report analyzing the program's results 
stated, “The pattern is clear: more mobility assistance 
leads to a lower percentage of Black [Housing Choice 
Voucher (HCV)] holders in high distress neighbor- 
hoods and a higher percentage of Black HCV holders 
in low distress neighborhoods.” This explicitly 
accounts for school quality; for example, the report 
notes ICP's policy that, in identifying an area as a 
high opportunity area for a family with children, “the 
unit must be located in the attendance zone of an 
elementary school that is ranked as a high perform- 
ing school.” By adjusting its policies and practices to 
account for the interconnectedness of school and 
housing integration, ICP is a model of success for 
mobility counseling programs working at the nexus 
of school and housing segregation. 
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Baltimore, MD: Providing Access to Cars to 
Support Housing Mobility 


ih Baltimore, the Abell Foundation supports fami- 
ies participating in the Baltimore Housing 
Mobility Program with access to reliable, low cost 
automobiles and driver’s education classes through 
Vehicles for Change. The Baltimore Housing Mobility 
Program prioritizes low poverty communities, with 
generally high performing schools. 


Vehicles for Change originated in 1999, seeking to 
provide families with financial challenges to achieve 
economic and personal independence through car 
ownership and technical training. VFC receives car 
donations from the public, repairs the cars, and then 
sells them to eligible families for as little as $850, 
guaranteeing low-interest car loans and providing 
an orientation course to prepare families for car 
ownership. 


Since 1999, VFC has awarded over 6,000 cars to 
low-income families, impacting over 21,000 people 
(many of who also participated in the Baltimore 
Mobility Program). A 2011 study found that 75 per- 
cent of VFC families got better jobs or increased 
earnings—averaging a $7,000 increase in annual 
earnings—and missed fewer days of work. Access to 
a car—and therefore, a shorter commute due to the 
limitations of public transit— allows parents to spend 
more time with their children. This is particularly valu- 
able for parental involvement in schools. For 
example, VFC's 2011 study found that 100 percent 
of VFC families took children to after-school activities 
and 87 percent took children to athletics, art, or 
music activities. 


A 2015 study by Pendall et al. found an important 
connection between access to a car and outcomes in 
housing mobility programs, concluding that “auto- 
mobiles increase the likelihood that voucher 
participants will live and remain in high-opportunity 
neighborhoods.” “* The study found that access to a 
car is strongly associated with “access to better 
neighborhood locations on most dimensions... 
stronger housing markets, lower poverty rates, and 
higher social status. 4° A similar study confirmed 
these results, finding that access to a vehicle has a 
direct and positive association with exposure to 
low-poverty neighborhoods, and noting that trans- 
portation services are an important component of 
poverty deconcentration strategies.*” 


45 Rolf Pendall, Christopher Hayes, Arthur George, Casey Dawins, Jae Sik jeon, Elijah Knaap, Evelyn Blumenberg, 
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In recognition of the barriers to employment posed 
by Baltimore's poor public transportation—and the 
fact that higher-paying jobs tend to be located out- 
side of the city, and thus harder to reach—the Abell 
Foundation began supporting VFC in 1999 as part of 
its Workforce Development portfolio. In 2002, Abell 
began specifically supporting the partnership 
between VFC and Baltimore's Housing Mobility 
Program, allowing for a number of VFC vehicles to 
be earmarked specifically for those participating in 
the Housing Mobility Program. 


Since its inception and with the Abell Foundation’s 
funding, VFC has expanded beyond providing cars to 
also providing driver's education courses as well as 
subsidizing some of the costs associated with 

owning a car, as well as securing low-interest 
financing for participants to pay their share of the car 
cost. 


48 Interview with Terry Staudenmaier, The Abell Foundation, 7/10/2018. 
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Removing Transportation Barriers to Integration 


the 1950s and 1960s, the United States under- 
went a wave of suburbanization and white flight 
facilitated by the large-scale construction of high- 
ways. As historian Raymond Mohl has written, 
changes in the decades after World War II brought 
about “the massive deconcentration of central city 
population, the shift of economic activities to the 
suburban periphery, the deindustrialization or redis- 
tribution of metropolitan manufacturing, and a racial 
turnover of population that left many of the largest 
American cities with a majority black population well 
before the end of the twentieth century.”“? The con- 
struction of highways was not a neutral player in this 
process; instead, highways often cut through low- 
income and disproportionately black neighborhoods, 
reconfiguring American cities, displacing families, 
and “demolishing 37,000 urban housing units each 
year” as urban renewal meant the elimination of 


Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School, Syracuse, NY 


low-income housing units.* In short, highway con- 
struction across the country “ultimately helped 
produce the much larger, more spatially isolated, and 
more intensely segregated second ghettos character- 
istic of the late twentieth century.”~! 


At least one American city has begun to rethink the 
segregative legacy of its interstate highways. As 
detailed in a May 2018 PRRAC report by Make 
Communities, members of the Syracuse community 
have been organizing for the transformation of the 
existing Interstate 81, a highway with crumbling 
infrastructure that divides the city and “decimated a 
primarily Black and Jewish neighborhood” upon its 
construction.” In recent years, a combination of 
state and local actors has examined the highway to 
determine the best solution forward. Competing 
views have emerged, represented most clearly 


49 Raymond Mobhl, “Urban Expressways and the Central Cities In Postwar America,” Poverty and Race Research Action 
Council Civil Rights Research Brief (PRRAC: 2002), https://www.prrac.org/pdf/mohl.pdf, 1. 


50 “Urban Expressways”, 2. 
51 “Urban Expressways”, 27. 


52 Anthony Armstrong and Make Communities, “Deconstructing Segregation in Syracuse? The fate of I-81 and the future of 
one of New York State’s highest poverty communities,” Poverty & Race Research Action Council (2018). 


http://prrac.org/pdf/Syracuse_I-81_FieldReport.pdf, 4. 
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through two coalitions: Save81 and ReThink81. The 
former is a group of predominantly white and subur- 
ban community stakeholders seeking to preserve 
business flow to the suburbs while eliding mention 
of historic and ongoing racial and economic segrega- 
tion, while the latter supports a boulevard solution 
that disburses traffic over a restored street grid and 
reroutes through traffic on the existing Interstate 
481.° 


Advocates seeking to promote racial and economic 
integration have developed a redevelopment plat- 
form for the I81 focusing on equity-based principles, 
with proposals including: 1) Affected residents’ right 
to return to the area after redevelopment; 2) The 
development of mixed-income and affordable hous- 
ing; 3) The implementation of an integration-focused 
school assignment policy for Syracuse and neighbor 
ing areas, accounting for construction-related 
displacement and migration patterns; 4) Investment 
in an integrated public transportation that connects 
the greater Syracuse metropolitan area; 5) An agree- 
ment between Syracuse and the NYS Department of 
Transportation to prioritize construction-related 
employment for women, minorities, and local resi- 
dents; and 6) Environmental justice-focused solutions 
to mitigate construction period issues like noise and 
air pollution. As the third goal stated above high- 
lights, segregation created by highways also 
contributes to school segregation; in turn, the trans- 
formation and redevelopment of highways can be an 
opportunity to combat neighborhood and school 
segregation in tandem.™* 


Confronting structural sources of segregation in the 

form of highways has been the topic of community 

conversations in other locations as well. In the South 
Bronx, the Southern Bronx River Watershed Alliance 

(SBRWA) has mobilized around the removal of the 


53 “Deconstructing Segregation”, 12. 
54 “Deconstructing Segregation”, 13. 


Sheridan Expressway, or |-895, which currently blocks 
community access to the Bronx River waterfront. 
According to a New York City report, the Sheridan 
Expressway originally displaced thousands of resi- 
dents, creating a “vicious cycle of decay.” In March 
2017, Governor Andrew Cuomo announced $1.8 
billion for the removal of the Sheridan Expressway. 
Despite encouraging movement to transform the 
Expressway, however, there is disagreement about 
how exactly to redirect traffic. For example, SBRWA 
has noted that the State’s concurrent pan to build 
new ramps in the Hunts Point neighborhood in the 
South Bronx could have hazardous environmental 
effects for surrounding communities and further 
block access to the waterfront and local parks, dis- 
rupt community unity, and impact access to a nearby 
elementary school. If New York does not proceed 
thoughtfully and in full engagement with directly- 
impacted communities, it is likely to reproduce the 
very problems it seeks to solve. 


A movement in Buffalo has also pursued the removal 
of highways such as the Scajaquada Highway and 
the Kensington Highway, both of which divide the 
city, with the latter in particular impacting low- 
income communities of color. More generally, 
Buffalo's highways reflected national trends in that 
they enabled white flight, and as a recent Partnership 
for the Public Good report states, allowed the tax 
base to decline, infrastructure to erode, and poverty 
to become concentrated. This impacted schools in 
particular, which “could not compensate for the 
socioeconomic desolation of [Buffalo’s] urban cul- 
ture.”*° Though Buffalo's community activism has 
been pushed in part by those more heavily con- 
cerned with Olmsted Park reunification, the removal 
of these divisive highways has the potential to 
reunify Buffalo and revitalize its schools. 


55 Daniel Cadzow, “Urban Expressway Removal in Buffalo: The Historical Context,” Partnership for the Public Good (2018). 
https://ppgbuffalo.org/files/documents/environment/transit/urban_expressway_removal_in_buffalo__the_histori-cal_con- 
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Oak Park Housing Center: 
Structural Approaches to Integration 


be Oak Park Housing Center and the City of 
Oak Park, IL recognize that a factor regarding 


integration in Oak Park is the connection between 
housing and schools. The boundaries of the elemen- 
tary districts were redrawn with integration in mind 
which dramatically reduced the influence of schools 
on housing choices. All of the new boundaries 
included at least modest integration. The middle 
schools were also set up to promote integration in a 
pattern that corrects small segregation patterns that 
might occur at the elementary level. Through its 
work, the Housing Center improves understanding 
about school quality and eliminate schools as a factor 
in the housing choice process. In turn, the schools 
play a role in educating the community regarding its 


integration strategy. In collaboration with the 
Housing Center, presentations about how Oak Park 
works intentionally to promote diversity and integra- 
tion ensure that the next generation will understand 
the effort required to sustain the community's core 
values. 


The Oak Park Housing Center was created in the ear- 
ly 1970s, and has since remained an important 
institution in the Oak Park Community pushing for 
integration of neighborhoods and schools. Housing 
Center staff realized that a primary reason for 
residential segregation was the lack of information 
on housing opportunities outside of communities in 
which a searcher is part of the racial majority. This 


Downtown Oakpark, Illinois 
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was exacerbated by the fact that social networks— 

often an important source in looking for housing— 

tend to be segregated. Consequently, the Oak Park 

Housing Center decided to intervene in the housing 
search process to provide more accurate information 
on communities. 


The Housing Center's work coincided with (and 
members of the Housing Center drove) the redistrict- 
ing of schools in Oak Park in the service of 
integration. In the mid-1970s, two of Oak Park's ten 
existing K-8 elementary schools were converted to 
5-8 middle schools, with the remaining eight 
elementary schools converting to K-5 schools. In this 
process, the districts were redrawn to produce 
integrated schools, an effort that has remained 
successful today with the exception of one school, 
which has the least rental housing and is a tradition- 
ally Jewish area. 


To keep the two middle schools integrated, Oak Park 
uses a checkerboard pattern of feeding the middle 
schools, wherein those from the whitest elementary 
school feed into the middle school that receives chil- 
dren from more heavily black areas. While bussing is 
generally not necessary in Oak Park, some bussing is 
required to maintain middle school integration. 
According to the former executive director of the 
Housing Center, Rob Breymaier, the key to Oak Park's 
success is that integration is baked into the system, 
such that allowing segregation to creep back in has 
become unthinkable. For example, in 2018, Oak 
Park’s School Board brought in a consultant to con- 
sider reducing the school transportation budget 
(currently $.5 million per year); one potential solution 
was to end the checkerboard pattern feeding middle 
schools, thereby reducing bussing costs. However, 
such a solution was unthinkable; every member of 
the school board voted against this recommendation 
because of Oak Park’s fundamental commitment to 
integration. Further, the Housing Center stresses the 
financial benefits of integration. According to 
Breymaier, while integration may produce some addi- 
tional costs, it reduces costs in the long run by 
creating higher-achieving communities and reducing 
the need for supportive services. By integrating com- 


munities, Oak Park has turned diversity into an asset; 
because no section of the community is designated 
as comprising a certain race, there are fewer fluctua- 
tions in property values, meaning that Oak Park 
consistently has strong and stable property values, 
and African Americans are able to get the same 
benefits of wealth generation in the community as 
whites. 


Despite this systemic progress in support of school 
integration, negative and ignorant perceptions of 
areas of Oak Park nonetheless persist. In response to 
these inaccurate perceptions, Oak Park Housing 
Center works to break down existing stereotypes 
within Oak Park and allow residents in search of new 
housing to move beyond their preexisting notions of 
communities within Oak Park. For example, accord- 
ing to Breymaier, many Housing Center clients will 
initially start the housing search process with a simple 
proclamation: “| need to move west of Ridgeland,” 
often for racially- and class-informed perceptions of 
the East Side of Oak Park (African Americans are 
more heavily concentrated in the east of Oak Park).*° 
In response, the Housing Center counters these per- 
ceptions with data on all the East Side offers, and 
takes prospective renters on tours of units through- 
out Oak Park. According to Breymaier, prospective 
renters most often prize three things: Oak Park’s 
reputation as a progressive community, its good 
schools, and its convenient location. Consequently, 
the Housing Center prioritizes demonstrating that 
these things can be found throughout Oak Park, 
encouraging integration by proactively marketing 
housing to people of all races, assisting building 
owners in maintaining buildings as appealing and 
marketable, providing free apartment referrals, and 
conducting training, education, research, and 
advocacy around Fair Housing. 


By reconfiguring the city’s school districts to facilitate 
integration and continuing efforts to dispel 
misconceptions about areas of Oak Park in the 
housing search process, Oak Park serves as an 
important example of the potential to be found in 
working simultaneously for housing and education 
integration. 


56 Interview with Rob Breymaier, Oak Park Housing Center, 7/6/2018. 
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